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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

The American School in France of Prehistoric Studies. — In 1919 
Dr. Henri Martin, once President of the Societe Pr6historique Frangaise, 
allotted for an indefinite period a tract of ground to American anthropolo- 
gists for the purposes of prehistoric excavation. The allotment, save for 
the title, is a gift; and it was the wish of the donor that a school should be 
established by Americans in connection with the excavations, where the 
students should have the opportunity of the study, classification, and dis- 
position of specimens. The site is contiguous to the Mousterian Station 
of La Quina, exploited for more than fifteen years by Dr. Martin, and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible. It is near the town of Villebois-Lavalette, about 
twenty-five miles southeast of Angouleme (Charente). 

Such a school has now been established, under the joint auspices of the 
Archaeological Institute of America and the American Anthropological 
Association. The original idea of Dr. Martin has been amplified, with the 
result that work has begun, and will be carried on, following somewhat the 
same lines as those adopted by the American Schools at Athens and Jeru- 
salem. 

The money necessary for the first year's work was raised by subscription. 
A governing board of nine members was elected, and Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy of Yale University was appointed Director for one year 
from July i, 1921. 

Excavations began the first week in July, and during two months of 
work a very fair result in specimens of the upper palaeolithic epochs was 
attained. Most of these are Mousterian, as the site accorded the School 
by Dr. Henri Martin belongs to that culture. 

Plans for the second year, 1922-23, are given below. The activities of 
the School may be divided into work in the field, and work in the museum 
and lecture halls of Paris; and the former may be said to include both 
excavation and excursions. 

Beginning July I, 1922, it is hoped to spend three months in excavation. 
The result in number of specimens is of less importance than the training 
in excavation and in the study of specimens that will be the duty and the 
privilege of the students. 

All the digging is done by the students and Director themselves. The 
technique of excavating a rock-shelter is different from that of all classical 
excavations, and from that of prehistoric sites in the open, and even from 
the methods of clearing out a prehistoric cavern. As always, the utmost 
rigorousness of observation and control is expected of the Director, and he 
in turn will require it of those under him. 

The study, classification, cleaning and mending, comparison and expo- 
sition, of the specimens found, will be taught. In doing this, full advan- 
tage will be taken of the advice, lectures, and facilities of Dr. Henri Martin. 
He has established on the ground a laboratory, complete in stone and bone 
collections of the Mousterian epoch, and containing a synoptic collection 
of neolithic and palaeolithic France. The founder of this laboratory is 
most anxious, in his kindly interest, to help by precept and example. 
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The specimens that are likely to be found are flint Mousterian points, 
scrapers, and knives, and bones of contemporary animals, many of which 
bear marks of the flint implements used in battering and cutting. The 
most common animals represented are the bison, horse, reindeer, stag; 
besides the hyena, lion, fox, wolf, and wild boar. A few hundred feet away 
from the laboratory a fragment of mammoth tusk was discovered; human 
remains have also been found at La Quina; and there is always the chance 
that traces of Neanderthal man may be found. 

Other sites of later palaeolithic man abound in the neighborhood, and it 
is hoped that it may even be possible to use part of the autumn in exca- 
vating a Gallo- Roman tumulus in southern France. 

It is of the highest importance that trips be made to the classical centre 
of Les Eyzies, whence the famous caves of Font de Gaume and Comba- 
relles, as well as the rock-shelters of La Ferracie, Le Moustier, La Made- 
leine, Laugeries Haute and Basse, and many others, may be visited. 

With good fortune, it may be that Professor Capitan, Mr. Peyrony, the 
Abbe Breuil, and others whose names are intimately connected with these 
sites, will be on the ground; in this case, judging from the universal rule 
of French scientific hospitality, it may be promised that the visit will be 
doubly interesting. 

A trip to the Pyrenees will be arranged, and it may be that Count B6- 
gouen will again introduce the students to the wonders of the bisons of 
Tuc d'Audubert and the Sorcerer of Trois Freres. 

Mas d'Azil, Gargas, and other Pyrenean caves must be seen; the detailed 
itinerary, of course, will depend on weather, time, and finance. In the 
spring, trips will be made to Brittany, where the megalithic monuments, 
especially the alignments near Carnac, will be studied; to some fortified 
camps, such as the beautiful Camp de Cesar near Dieppe; and to Alesia or 
some important Gallo- Roman site. 

In and around Paris are the Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, the Mus6um 
de Pal6ontologie Humaine, the Trocadero Museum, and the great Musee 
des Antiquit6s Nationales at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. The students will be 
expected to familiarize themselves with the prehistoric sections of these, 
and, under the supervision of the Director, to specialize on some particular 
subject and write a thesis connected with it. 

There will be museum walks and lectures by the Director; but the main 
part of the instruction will come from attendance at the lectures of the 
Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris and of the other institutions in anthro- 
pology of the city. These are generously opened to the public freely; and 
the chance of hearing and of knowing personally the men who have made 
the French School and the museums famous, will be appreciated by the 
students. The names of Capitan, de Mortillet, Herv6, and Manouvrier 
at once suggest themselves. 

In comparative art, the collections in the Egyptian section of the Louvre, 
and paintings in the Luxembourg and especially in expositions of realistic 
modern art, must be visited. An appreciation of the place in the history 
of art, of the palaeolithic and neolithic paintings, engravings, and carvings, 
cannot be gained without some knowledge of the history of technique 
through the years of history. 

Students may be admitted for the summer months; they will get the 
advantage of the field-work and of some of the excursions. Students classi- 
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fied as "regular" should enter for the whole period of twelve months; these 
will receive a certificate testifying to the amount and the quality of work 
done, and will be required to present a thesis showing at least the faculty 
of independent observation. 

For summer students, special experience in prehistoric archaeology is 
not indispensable, though a short course of general reading and some visits 
to museums of prehistoric archaeology are highly desirable. These will 
vary in individual cases. Those who have any idea of attending should 
write to the Chairman, who will advise them as to what is most feasible 
and desirable. Nor, for summer students, is an extended knowledge of 
French absolutely necessary; a few weeks on the ground, and the physical 
necessity of speaking French in daily life, will marvellously increase the stu- 
dents' vocabulary. 

For "regular" students, some knowledge of prehistoric archaeology and 
of elementary anthropology is desirable. Those who intend entering should 
write to the Chairman, giving their experience and attainments. Some 
knowledge of French is here almost indispensable, though with diligent 
study during the summer, and the Director's aid, the deficiency could be 
made up in part. 

The lectures and all the privileges of the School are free, but the students 
pay their own expenses. It may be said that the minimum allowance for 
living in France is from twenty to twenty-five francs a day. 

There will be a few opportunities for earning money at the excavations 
by doing some of the physical labor for which otherwise local workmen 
would have to be engaged. In Paris there are chances of earning money; 
but, as always, the time and energy put on outside duties hamper the best 
intensive work. 

Two scholarships — one of five thousand and one of two thousand francs — 
are offered for 1922-23; these will be awarded by competition. Applicants 
should have some knowledge of prehistoric archaeology, not necessarily in 
the European field, and some acquaintance with French. A long course 
of preparation is not absolutely necessary. 

There will also be established probably a small loan fund; this may be 
used to tide deserving students over an emergency. 

Students of both sexes are admitted. 

The work of the School begins July 1 of each year, and continues for one 
year. 

The time is divided between excavations, excursions, and study in mu- 
seums. This is supplemented by attendance at lectures given by French 
scholars and by the American Director. 

Accommodations near the excavations, while not luxurious, are readily 
obtained, and the reasonable comfort and well-being of the men and women 
are looked out for. 

Those who consider entering the school, whether or not applicants for 
scholarships, and whether or not intending to pass the entire year in the 
School, should address the Chairman as soon as possible. Requests for 
information of any kind concerning the School should also be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Board. 

Charles Peabody, Chairman. 
Pkabody Museum, 

Cambridge, Mass. 



